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and helpers of the poets (VII, 88, 4; VIII, 52, 4), and
at last the gods themselves were called seers or poets
(I, 31,1). If the petitions addressed to the gods in
the hymns of the poets were fulfilled, these hymns
were naturally believed to be endowed with mira-
culous powers, the thought arose of a real intercourse
between gods and men (I, 179, 2 ; VII, 76, 4), and
the ideas of inspiration and revelation thus grew
up naturally, nay inevitably in the minds of the
ancient Brahmans.

By the side of it, however, there also grew up,
from the very first, the idea of doubt. If the prayers
were not heard, if, as in the contest between Va-
sish^a and Visv&mitra, the enemy who had called
on other gods prevailed, then a feeling of uncertainty
arose which, in some passages of the hymns, goes so
far as to amount to a denial of the most popular of
all gods, Indra1.

If, however, the claims to a divine origin of the
Veda had amounted to no more than these poetic
thoughts, they would hardly have roused any violent
opposition. It is only when the divine and infallible
character of the whole Veda had been asserted by the
Brahmans, and when the Br&hmanas also, in which
these claims were formulated, had been represented
as divinely inspired and infallible, that a protest, like
that of the Buddhists, becomes historically intelli-
gible. This step was taken chiefly during the Sfttra
period. Although in the Br&hmaraas the divine au-
thority of the Vedas is asserted as a fact, it is not
yet, so far as I know, used as an instrument to silence
all opposition; and between these two positions the

1 See this subject treated in Lecture VI.